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ADEMDAL—{[conciupen. } 

The lovers passed three days in raptures inex- 
pressible : it was not till the fourth that Ademdai 
thought of leaving the house to enjoy the cool 
eveningair. After he had walked about as long as 
he pleased, he began to feel weary, and directed 
his steps towards home. Not far from his house he 
saw a well dressed man walking to and fro; he 
seemed to have some narticular object in view ; and 
no sooner did he perceive that he was observed, 
than he precipitatcly retreated, under cover of the 
dusk. What!’ said Ademdai to himself, ‘is it 
possible that this young man can be watching his 
opportunity to gain admittance into my house and 
to seduce Arselli? She possesses extraordinary 
beauty, it is true ; and ifhe has beheld her, it is but 
natural'that he should love her. And then it seems 
to me as if I had seen him before .. . . Yes—yes, it 
is he! ’tis the same who bargained and offered 
eighteen hundred dinars for her. Can there be any 
understanding between Arselli and him? Perdition 
seize the fellow !? Tortured with jealousy, he en- 
tered his abode. He was heated, and breathed short 
and quick. Arselli approached and inquired what 
ailed him. She began to be aang He made 
no reply, but occasionally cast on b@r a wild and 
searching look. At length, unable longer to represss 
his jealousy, he inquired in a tremulous voice, whe- 
ther she had seen or spoken to any one during his 
absence? Arselli protested that not a living crea- 
ture had been near her. Ademdai looked her in 
the face with a cutting smile : he was tortured with 
doubts ; his peace, his happiness, were fled. Oh 
jealousy, thou most dreadful of all diseases ! the re- 
medies that are employed to cure thee merely serve 
to increase thy virulence !—thou poisonest the heart 
which is pierced by thy sting ! 

Ademdai staid at home pining with grief, and 


durst not venture to quit his house which contained ¢ 


his most precious jewel—now doubly precious to 
him from the apprehension of losing it... When, at 
length, his good Geniug again appearalifhe found 
him more. wretched than ever. ‘Is it possible ? 
said he : ‘hast thou not yet all thou wantest ” ‘Alas! 
not by a great deal.” ‘What then dost thou still 
require ” ‘Is it not necessary that I should some- 





sake of exercise ” ‘Certainly.’ ‘ When a man pos- 
sesses a beautiful wife, whom he loves above all 
things, is it not necessary for him to make sure that 
she is not stolen from him ” ‘0 yes, security is in- 
separable from happiness.’ ‘ Well then, my gene- 
rous benefactor, if I continue to confine myself at 
home as I have done, I cannot live long : and if I go 
abroad, who is to watch Arselli? Had I money, to 
be sure, I might buy some slaves to perform that of- 
fice.’ ‘Tell me,’ said the Genius, ‘how many such 
attendants dost thou want” ‘That depends entire- 
Jy on the degree of jealousy. Were I not exceed- 
ingly jealous, I might be content with two of these 
guardians of my honour; but being jealous as a ti- 
ger, I must confess that if peace of mind be a neces- 
sary matter, I must have at least six.’ To such 
weighty arguments the Genius had nothing to re- 
ply, and Ademdai proceeded :—‘ From thy silence 
1 infer thou hast admitted the justice of this rea- 
soning. Now, hear me farther. When I have six 
slaves, I must of course provide them lodging, food, 
and clothes. My house is too small, scarcely large 
enough for the accommodation of myself and Arsel- 
li; as then it is too small for me, it is necessary that 
I should buy a larger. 1 lately chanced to see one 
in the most fashionable streets in Bagdad, which is 
handsome and to be sold with all the furniture. It 
would exactly suit me, but it is very dear.’ ‘ That is 
of no consequence,’ answered the Genius, ‘a house 
isa highly necessary article, and with every thing 
that is necessary, I have once for all promised to 
supply thee.’ ‘Thou see’st,’ said Ademdai, ‘that I 
desire not superfuities.’ ‘I cannot help doing jus- 
tice to thy moderation. What price is asked for 
the house ?” ‘Fifteen thousaud tomans.’ The Ge- 
nius gave him an order on the caliph’s exchequer 
for the amount, to which he added five thousand 
tomans for the purchase of eunuchs. *Omy gene- 
rous benefactor !’ exclaimed the lucky Ademdai :— 
‘how can I thank thee for all thy bounty ? Now 
there is but one thing more that I want: I could 
not possibly provide food and clothing for so many 
persons w:th the daily allowance of twotomans. As 
I shail have a good house it will be necessary that 
it be kept in good condition, ‘The rooms and the 
furniture will require cleaning : cleanliness is every 
where absolutely necessary. For this purpose two 
house maids could not be considered superfluous.’ 
*O, by no means !’ said the Genius, ‘two would not 
be too much.’ ‘ Especially as my other slaves would 
be fully occupied with watching my wife. We shall 
be ten persons in the whole, so that it is impossible 
for me to make shift with two tomans aday. To 
keep such an estublishment as that at least twenty 
would be required.’ ‘Here,’ replied the Genius, 
‘are one hundred and sixty tomans for eight days, 
and two hundred for the purchase of the two maids 
who are so indispensably necessary to thee.” With 
these words he departed. Early next morning 
Ademdai rose, and hastened to the owner of the 
house that was tobe sold. The bargain was struck, 
and the mansion became his. He then selected 





times go abroad, either upon business or for the | and purchased the slaves; and, followed by his reti- 
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nue, he went to fetch his Arselli, and to conduct 
her to a residence worthy, of her charms. The 
house was really handsome and well arranged. It 
contained commodious offices, magnificent saloons 
and apartments ; and an elegant pavilion detached 
from the main building was exactly adapted for a 
seraglio. The furniture too was good and fashion- 
able: in short, asa town residence, it seemed to em- 
brace every thing that was desirable. Ademdai was 
equally pleased with his new neighborhood. It 
comprehended many young men, wealthy‘and fond 
of conviviality, who were not long before they gave 
him a call, to express their sincere delight at the ac- 


quisition of so amiable a neighbor. He was invit- 


| ed to their entertainments, which were of the most 
| sumptuous kind. The wives of these hospitable 


neighbors, hearing of the beauty and accomplisli- 
ments of Arselli, were desirous of her acquaintance ; 
and after obtaining permission from their husbands 
to that effect, they visited and entertained her by 
turns in the most splendid manner. Eight days 
had now elapsed, and the Genius came as usual to 
see his protege ; but he was not a litle astonished 
to find him gloomy and thoughtful. * Why so me- 


” saidhe; ‘art thou not content 


lancholy, Ademdai 
with thy bargain?” ‘ Perfectly so,’ replied Adem- 
dai, ‘and also with my neighbors: they are the 
most amiable of men. No sooner had | removed 
hither than they gave a series of splendid entertain 

ments in honor of me.’ ‘ Well, thou oughtest to re- 
joiceat it.’ ‘Rejoice! Tell me, good Genius, is i1 
not necessary to make some return to those who 
heap civilities upon one” ‘Certainly, good man 

ners require it.’ ‘And is it not necessary to repuy 
nearly the same measure that one has received !’— 
‘Granted ; in such cases nothing should be spared.’ 
‘Is it not necessary, then, that those who entertain 

ed me so sumptuously, should in their turn be as 
sumptuously entertained by me” ‘ Absolutely ne 

cessary, if thou wouldst not have the character of 
being mean and niggardly.’ ‘ Well then, my neigh- 
bors have given me splendid entertainments : while 
we were at the table, enchanting music delighted 
the ear; the most grateful perfumes burned in 
golden censers, and filled the air with fragrance ;— 
a magic light was diffused around ; &nd the fefe 
concluded with the graceful performances of atioop 
of the most beautiful dancing girls. Ah! how can 
{ think of giving my neighbors such entertainments’ 
Have I golden censers? Am I rich enough to burn 
the most costly perfumes ? Have 1 musicians ? Have 
I dancing girls? Have I slaves to wait upon such 
parties? Have I a cook skilful enough to prepare 
such exquisite dishes? Alas! thou seest how far | 
am from possessing all that I want” ‘Thou art 
certainly in the right,’ replied the Genius ; ‘I won- 
der that this should not have occurred to either of 
us. Iwill, however, make amends for my forget- 
fulness, though thou oughtest to have thought of 
this before. To-morrow 1 wiil send thee plate, per- 
fumes, dancing girls, musicians, and above all things 
a clever couk.’ ‘Yes,’ rejoined Ademdai, ‘but wilt 
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thon furnish me with money sufficient to support 
and pay so many retainers ? I have hitherto had but 
twenty tomans a day; in future I shall want at least 
fifty.’ ‘Well,’ answered the Genius, ‘I will give 
thee fifty.’ Scarcely had the morning dawned when 
Ademdai beheld a troop of slaves, dancing girls, 
fnusicians, and a cook of wondrous skill, assembled 
before his house. 
most splendid manner, and eight successive days 
were passed in a round of fetes and amusements. — 
The Genius came in hopes of now finding his pro- 
tege perfectly happy. ‘ Beneficent Genius,’ began 
Ademdai, ‘trusting to thy liberality, I venture to 
confess to thee that I am yet far from possessing all 
that I want,’ ‘How!’ exclaimed the Genius, ‘I consi- 
dered thee as the happiest of mortals.’ § Alas! but 
Tam not! look only at my friends and neighbors ; 
they have a great number of the most beautiful wo- 
men, while I can call but one my own.’ ‘Is it pos- 
sible that thou canst wish for more ” * Would our 
prophet then have sanctioned polygamy bad he not 
deemed it necessary? ’Tis only men of the lowest 
class that are obliged to be content with one wife, 
because they are too poor, and have not where- 
withal to keep more. I observe that all those who 
possess what is needful, take more than one wife.’— 
*How many wives, then, dost thou need” ‘My 
friends and neighbors have thirty, forty, and some 
even fifty women. I think I could make shift with 
twenty.’ ‘Twenty wives,’ said the Genius, ‘seem to 
me to border closely on superfluity. One often 
suffices for the happiness of life ; twenty can only 
subserve to vanity and pleasure ; and I perceive 
with sorrow, Ademdai, that thou art vain.’ ‘And 
who is not ? rejoined Ademdai. ‘ Nay, I acknow- 
ledge I am a little vain, and therefore, in order to 
be happy, it is necessary for me to gratify my va- 
nity as much as possible.’ ‘Is it then absolute- 
ly necessary that thou shouldst have twenty wo- 
men?” * Absolutely, and a proportionate increase 
of income ; for they must live well and dress ele- 
gantly, or I should expose myself to the scarn and 
contempt of my friends and neighbors.’ ‘ Be it so 
then: to-morrow a slave merchant shall bring thee 
twenty lovely damsels, who shall cost thee nothing ; 
and to defray the increased expense of housekeep- 
ing, I will treble thy present allowance.’ ‘O how I 
thank thee, most beneficent Genius! Thou grant- 
est all my wishes, but 1 am far from abusing thy 
bounty ; hitherto I have not applied to thee for 
any superfluity. Permit me to make but one more 
remark. As thou hast admitted twenty women to 
be necessary for me, thou wilt not refuse me two 
attendants for each. A man who keeps twenty 
wives, must, of course, have them sharply looked af- 
ter.’ ‘I have no objection to make against that,’ 
said the Genius; ‘I will send thee twenty women 
and forty attendants, and in consideration of thy in- 
creased establishment, I will supply thee with two 
hundred tomans a day; good night.’ 

The Genius was as good as his word. By this 
time the season had arrived when all Ademdai’s ac- 
quaintance were accustomed to leave town for their 
country residences, and they came one after another 
to take leave of him. Their departure grieved him 
excecdingly ; for it deprived him of that social in- 
tercourse which he so highly relished. His ladies, 
too, felt a want of amusement since Ademdai’s 


fie entertained his friends tn the 





neighbors had taken their harems along with them. 
His house, so late the scene of mirth and gaiety, 
now became dull and dreary. Ademdai was over- 
whelmed with ennui. He knew not the live long 
day what to do with himself; and he was vexed that 
he had not a country seat as well as his neighbours 
—when his evod Genius again steod before him.— 
*O my benefactor,’ said he, ‘I cannot help feeling 
deeply ashamed of myself in troubling thee with a 
fresh application; but it is thine own fault : why 
hast thou promised to supply all my necessities ?— 
I ask thee, therefore, is it not necessary that my 
wives should enjoy good health ” ‘Highly neces- 
sary!’ ‘And here they are languishing, and seve- 
ral physicians whom I have consulted unanimousl, 
assure me that it is for want of purer air—in short, 
they ought to be removed for a while into the coun- 
try. Thou hast, indeed, loaded me with favours, 
but what are all this world’s goods compared with 
health ? Mine I feel, alas! to be gradually declin- 
ing. Is it not necessary that man should have oc_ 
cupations which please and interest him? By such 
occupations can | hope to recruit my health. Were 
I possessed of a residence in the country, I should 
have the requisite exerc'se ; nothing is more ne- 
cessary to man than this exercise.—And as thou art 
already aware of this, thou must be convinced that 
I am not soliciting a superfluity of thee.’ ‘On this 
point,’ said the Genius, ‘Ll entirely coincide with 
thee : the arguments which thou adducest are un- 
answerable. Thou hast, indeed, occasion for a coun- 
try residence.’—* My friends,’ resumed .ddemdui, 
‘ever attentive to my welfare, have informed me 
that they know an estate which I should be sure to 
like. It is situated just ten miles from Bagdad on 
the road to Bassora. The mansion and buildings 
are extensive, and, indeed, so they ought to be to 
accommodate all my women, with the eunuchs and 
the other slaves whom thy bounty bas bestowed on 
me ; there are several farms attached to tlie estate, 
the produce of which would be necessary for the 
support of my household. Every thing is just what 
I should wish, but the estate is too dear; the sum 
demanded for it is one hundred thousand tomans.’ 
‘Tis of no consequence,’ said the Genius ; ‘ to-mor- 
row the estate shall be thine.’ * Great Mahomet !’ 
ejaculated ddemdai, ‘how happy am I! But I 
should still want another trifle. When this fine do- 
main is mine, I must have more slaves. I shall want 
gardeners, grooms, husbandmen ; | must buy cattle 
and sheep ; I shall have occasion for at Jeast thirty 
horses, as well for cultivating the land, as fer con- 
veying my wives, slaves, furniture, and other neces- 
saries to and fro. All these things are indispensa- 
bly necessary for me.’ Yes, yes,’ replied the Ge- 
nius, ‘to-morrow thou shalt have thirty horses, 
slaves, and catile—in short, all that thou wantest.’ 
The very next day .ddemdai hastened to put him- 
self in possession of his princely domain; and ina 
short time he left the town, accompanied by his 
harem and his whole establishment; heartily re- 
joicing that he should be again in the vicinity of his 
Bagdad friends, who would not fail to suggest tma- 
ny useful hints for the embellishment and improve- 
ment of his new estates. In eight days he returned 
to Bagdad, to see his good Genius, who had ap- 
pointed to meet him there as usual. ‘* Well Adem- 
dai,’ said he, ‘hast thou now all thou needest ”»— 





* Almost,’ replied Ademdaz; * My estate consists-of 
excellent land, but its value might be doubled.— 
My predecessor was an ignoramus, who left exten- 
sive lakes which might easily be converted into 
rich meadows, and waste spets which are suscep- 
tible of cultivation. Thou must admit that when a 
mas has the good fortune to possess such property, 
it is ausolutely necessary for him to improve it ; and 
none but a simpleton would neglect any opportuni- 
ty that offers for enlarging his domain. My garden 
is spacious, but it requires considerable alterations. 
At present it is not very productive, but it might be 
rendered so ; especially if I were to conduct through 
ita stream that now runs about half a mile off. If 
one has a garden, it is necessary to make it pro- 
ductive—there can be no question about that.’— 
‘Well, and what preventsthy doing so” ‘{ amin 
want of money,’ answered Ademdai ; ‘these various 
improvements would cost at least twenty thousand 
tomans.’ The Gems immediately gave him an or- 
der on the caliph’s treasury for that amount. Adem- 
dai, after expressing his sincere gratitude to the 
Genius, returned to his country seat, arid scarcely 
had he arrived, when he received the unpleasant 
intimation that the owner of a very small farm con- 
tiguous to his estate had lodged a compiaint against 
him with the cadi, because Ademdai’s cattle had 
got into his fields and destroyed his growing crops. 
The judge, however, after be had heard both par- 
ties, decided in favour of .Jdemdai ; for his neigh- 
bour was very poor, and of course could not but be 
in the wrong. A few days afterwards the unfortu- 
nate man died ; and as he left no heirs, his little 
property devolved according to law to the caliph. 
When the news reached demdai, he longed for an 
interview with his Genius. On the day lie was sure 
of meeting with him, he drove to Bagdad. ¢ Ah, my 
benefactor,’ said he, ‘is it not essential to the hap- 
piness of man that he should not be incessantly in- 
volved in law-suits and quarrels 7?’ ¢ Most essential.’ 
*Well, but I have been summoned before the cadi, 
and obliged to defend myself against a poor wretch 
ofaneighbor. A few days afterwards the litigious 
fellow luckily died, and without leaving heirs to his 
property, consisting of a cottage and a few fields, 
which of course devolve to the caliph, Harun al Ra- 
schid. He will, to a certainty, order the insignifi- 
cant spot to be sold, and 1 must have it ; for were 
jt to be purchased by any other person, he might 
prove as captious and quarrelsome a neighbor as 
the last. As thou acknowledgest thyself that it is 
essential to the comfort of life to avoid litigation, 
thou canst not think that I desire a superfluity, if I 
wish to possess an object that might involve me in 
‘ Thy wish is perfectly natu- 
ral; and while L admire thy logic, I have not a sin- 


unpleasant disputes.’ 


gle objection to oppose to such sound arguments. 
Repair to-morrow to the palace, and prefer thy com- 
plaint to the caliph. He will be prepared to re- 
ceive thee and will certainly follow my advice.’—~ 
Ademdui parted from his Genius in elevated spirits, 
and slept soundly, in the conviction that he should 
soon be in possession of the little property of his 
late humbig@neighbour. He rose early, and has- 
tened to the palace of the caliph. Harun al Raschid 
the Great was seated on his gorgeous throne ; every 
thing about him glistened with gold and diamonds; 
and he was surrounded by grandees and wise men 
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of the court. Ademdai trembling, approached the 
throne on which was seated the sacred person of 
the ruler of all the faithful. He raised his eyes to- 
wards the throne, but language cannot express his 
astonishment and the terror which thrilled his whole 
frame, when he recognized in the monarch the Ge- 
nius who had supplied all his wants, and loaded him 
with favours. He stood petrified a living statue, in- 
capable of uttering a syllable. At length Harun al 
Raschid with a smile addressed him, ‘I perceive 
thine astonishment, Ademdai, and will help to rouse 
thee irom thy dream. Know then that I was one of 
those Armenians whose lives thou savedst. I re- 
solved to reward thee in a manner worthy of myself, 
and of thy disinterested achievement ; but I wished 
to conceal from thee my gratitude, and to enjey in 
secret that prosperity to which I determined to raise 
thee. Hence that disguise, in which I appeared to 
thee as a supernatural being, and assumed the cha- 
racter of thy good Genius. The first time T bent 
my course towards thy lowly hut, I enjoyed by an- 
ticipation the surprise which I should cause thee.— 
| saw thee sitting by thy scanty fire, and overheard 
thy soliloquy, in which thou expressedst aloud thy 
wish for the bare necessaries of life. I became cu- 
rious to know what this term signified, and with a 
view to ascertain the boundary between necessaries 
and superfluities, I promised to supply all thy wants. 
I am now constrained to recall my rash promise, for 
tho’ the mightiest of all the sovereigns of the earth, 
I find it out of my power to satisfy thy wants, even 
though I were to resign to thee my throne and my 
treasures. And now, ye learned men of my court, 
now decide what isnecessary and what superfluous. 
Behold this man I have raised from the most abject 
indigence. I have given him hundreds of thousands 
of tomans : his wealth is immense. He possesses 
one of the most magnificent mansions in Bagdad, 
and a princely estate only ten miles from the city. 
His Harem consists of twenty females lovely as the 
houris, and more than twice that number of attend- 
aunts: upwards of a hundred slaves await his nod ; 
fifty horses are in his stables, and yet with all this 
wealth his wants are not satisfied. Hence I per- 
ceive that superfluity is only a phantom of the hu- 
man imagination, and that it is not possessed by 
any mortal. The wants of men are abysses that 
would ingulph the universe without being filled. — 
Retire, .ddemdai ; retain what I have given thee as 
the recompense of thy valor : but henceforth I must 
cease to supply thy wants,—and it is well that man 
should have something left to wish for. I shall not 
grant thee the little farm the possession of which 
thou now covetest.’? Thus spoke the caliph Harun 
al Raschid. Ademdai retired and bent his way with 
gloomy discontert towards his country seat. There 
lolling on downy cushions, and enveloped in the va- 
pours of the most exquisite perfumes, he would of- 
ten cast a mournful look from his splendid saloons 
at the miserable cot, and exclaim with a profound 
sigh, ‘Qh, Mahomet! why cannot I have all I 
want ? 
—— 


HOW TO BE CONTENTED. ~~ 
Never compare thy condition with those aboye 

thee : but, to secure thy content, look upon those 

thousands with whom thou wouldst not, for any in- 


terest, exchange thy fortune and eundition. 
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To our patrons we tender thé congratulations of 
the season, and hope that the anniversary of a Sa- 
viour’s birth may be to them a day of true joy ; that 
its dawn may dispel every intrusion of Care, light 
up the bright beam of Hope, and yield the holy 
consolations of Religion ! 














TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Several poetical pieces are under consideration. 
The authors must exercise a little patience—a qual- 
ity so essential to poets. We would remark, how- 
ever, to one of them, that we fear the introduction 
of some unpoetical phrases—such as “likewise,” 
‘‘except,” &c.—will forbid the publication of his 
numbers. Poets, like soldiers, must undergo the 
drili, and have due regard to sfeps and time. They 
cannot expect success without labor—if they do, 
they will scribble in vain. 

The person who copied the verses of “ Octavian,” 
has not done him justice. There are many omis- 
sions and errors, in the copy furnished us, which we 
will not take the liberty, at this time, to correct— 
knowing that the author himself writes a fair hand 
as well as a smooth verse. 

Our correspondent ** Rosia” will excuse us for 
saying, that we think we have scen his lines before. 
Our Memory, jalse as it is, seems to tell us, he is 
only introducing to us an old acquaintance, whose 
features we recognize, but whose cognomen we 
have forgotten. 
cide. 


The ingenious reader will de- 


To all, we take this occasion to say, that we do 
not hold ourselves bound to make any explanations 
in person, in regard to any opinion we may entertain 
of their effusions. 

em 


FEMALE ARTISTS OF GENEVA. 


Mons. Srmonp, in his histery of Switzerland, re- 
lates the following anecdote, which is recommend- 
ed to the attention of the female readers of the 
Gariann, by one of theimmost ardent admirers. 


Mr. de Candole, Professor of Botany at Geneva, 
but whose reputation is European, made use, in a 
course of lectures, of a very valuable collection of 
drawings of American plants, entrusted to him by 
a Spanish botanist, Mr. Mosino, who, having occa- 
sion for this collection sooner than was expected, 
sent for it back again. Mr. de Candole, having 
communicated the circumstances to his audience, 
with the expression of his regrets, some ladies who 
attended the lectures, offered to copy, with the aid 
of their friends, the whole collection in a week, and 
the task was actually performed. The drawings, 
eight hundred and sixty in number, and filling thir- 
teen folio volumes, were executed by one hundred 
and fourteen female artists; one indeed of the la- 
dies alone did forty of them. In most cases the 
principal parts only of each plant are coloured, the 
rest only traced with accuracy : the execution, in 
general, very good, and in some instances quite 
nasterly. There is not, perhaps, another town of 
twenty-three thousand souls, where such a number 
of female artists, the greater part of course amateurs, 
could be found. Notwithstanding the wide disper- 





sion of the drawings, there were not any lost, and 
one of them having been accidentally dropt in the 
street, and picked up by a girl ten years old, was 
returned to Mr. de Candole, copied by the child, 
and is no disparagement to the collection. On ano- 
ther occasion, several drawings were carried toa 
wrong house, but there too they found artists able 
and willing to do their part. This taste for the 
arts and for knowledge in gencral, is universal.— 
There too you hear music executed with that facili- 
ty which marks great practice ; and you meet with 
these accomplishments in fam‘lies, where, from all 
circumstances, you might wonder there should be 
found time to acquire them : this isexplained, when 
you remark how few women above the lower ranks 
are seen about the streets, or any where but at home, 
except a few hours at night: there are no morning 
visits at all. 
—— << 
© From the Monthly Magazine of October, 1824 


THE LADIES. 
[TRANSLATED FROM THE PRENCH. | 
The critics of the fair sex tell us they are vain, 
frivolous, ignorant, coquetish, capricious, and what 
not. Unjust that we are! it is the fable of the 
Lion and the Man. But since the ladies have be- 
come authors, they can take their revenge, were 
they not too generous for sucha passion. Though 


they have learnt to paint, their sketches of men are 





gentle and kind. 

But if the ladies are what surly misanthropes call 
them, who is to blame ? [s it not we who spoil— 
who corrupt, who seduce them ’? 

Is it surprising that a pretty woman should be 
vain, when we daily praise to her face her charms, 
her taste, and her wit? Can we blame her vanity, 
when we tell her that nothing can resist ber attrac 
t.ons,—that there is nothing so bagbarous which she 
cannot suften—nothing so elevated that she cannot 
subdue ? when we tell her that her eves are briglit- 
er than day—that her form is fairer than summer— 
more refreshing than spring—that her lips are ver- 
mill.on—that her skin combines the whiteness of 
the hly with the incarnation of the rose ? 

Do we censure a fine woman as frivolous, when 
we unceasingly tell her, that no other study becomes 
her but that of varying her pleasures ; that she re- 
quires no talent but for the arrangement of new 
parties,—no ideas beyond the thought of the after- 
noon’s amusement? Can we blame her frivolity, 
when we tell her that her hands were not made to 
touch the needle, or to soil their whiteness in do- 
mestic employment ? 
when we tell her, that the look of seriousness chases 


Can we blame her frivolity, 


from her cheek the dimple in which the Loves and 
the Graces wanton ; that reflection clouds her brow 
with care ; and that she who thinks, sacrifices the 
smile that makes beauty charm and the gaiety that 
renders wit attractive ’ 

How can a pretty woman fail to be ignorant, when 
the first lesson she is taught is, that beauty super- 
; that 
all she needs to know is, that she is pretty ; that to 
be intelligent is to be pedantic ; and that to be more 
learned than one’s neighbor, is to incur the reproach 
of absurdity and affectation ? 

Shall we blame her for being acoquette,when the 


sedes and dispenses with every other quality 





indiscriminate flattery of every man teaches her that 
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the homage of one is as good as that of another? It 
is the same carts, the same flames, the same beauxs, 
the same coxcombs. The man of sense, when he 
attempts to compliment, recommends the art of the 
beau, since he condescends to do with awkward- 
ness what a monkey can do with grace. With all, 
she is a goddéss, and all men are equally mor- 
tals. How can she prefer, when there is no su- 
periority : or be constant when there is no merit ’— 

Is she capricious? Can she be otherwise, when 
she hears that the universe must be proud to wait 
hier commands—that the utmost of a lover’s hopes, 
is to be the humblest of her slaves—that to fulfil the 
least of her commands, is the highest ambition of 
her adorers ? 

And are men so unjust as to censure the idols 
made by their own hands? Let us be just ; let us 
begin the work of reformation. When men cease 
to flatter, women will cease to deceive ; when men 
are wise, women are wise to please. The ladigs 
do not force the taste of the men ; they only aut 
themselves to it. They may corrupt and be ce or- 
rupted;—they may improve and be improved. 
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An affecting history of two young Lovers. 
BY M. SHERLOCK. 

The Count of Peltzer, officer in the Prussian ser- 
vice, was only son to a widow of sixty; he was 
well made, brave to excess, and violently in love 
with lady Beuskou. She was in her 18th year,— 
delicate, beautiful, and a person of extreme sen- 
sibility. Her lover had just turned the age of 21— 
liad the happiness to receive from her an equal at- 
tachment, and the day appointed to render them 
happy was the 10th of June, 1770. 

The Prussian troops are always in readiness to 
take the field upon any sudden emergency, and the 
17th of June, at 10 o’clock in the evening, the re- 
giment of the Compte, received orders to march 
with the greatest expedition for Silesia. He was 
then at Berlin, and his mistress at her mansion- 
house, about twelve miles from the city. 

He was obliged to set out upon his expedition, 
without seeing her, but he wrote to her (from the 
first place where they halted) that it was absolute- 
ly impossible for him to exist without her, and at 
the same time, prayed her to follow him immediate- 
ly that their marriage might be celebrated in Sile- 
sia. He requested her brother also, who was his 
intimate friend, to expostulate, and plead his cause 
with her parents. She soon after undertook the 
journey, accompanied by her brother, and the mo- 
ther of her lover: Never were the Prussian sands 
so heavy to any one, as to this beautiful lady ; but 
at length the journey was completed, and in the 
morning they arrived in the city of Huerstadt. The 
exercise of the journey had added to her beauty, 
and her eyes painted the tenderness 2nd emotions 
of her soul; but, alas! how illusive are our most 
flattering prospects of happiness! and how often 
does the moment of felicity, touch the moment of 
misfortune ! Her carriage is stopped in the street, 
to give place to a file of soldiers, who advanced with 
steady steps, bearing in their arms a wounded offi- 





cer, The tender sympatbizing heart of the fair one 


was pained at the spectacle, though she entertained 
not an idea that it was her lover. 

‘The Austrian foragers had appeared before the 
city, and the young Count had gone out to repulse 
them. Burning to distinguish himself, he advanced 
with ardor before his troop, and fell a victim to his 
unhappy impetuosity. To paint the situation of this 
unfortunate lady, at that time, would be to insult the 
heart and imagination of every feeling reader. Her 
lover is placed upon a bed—his mother at his feet, 
and his mistress pressing his hand. After some 
time, opening his eyes, he cried, ‘*O, my Char- 
lotte !” He would speak, but his voice fultered, 
and he was buried in tears. His accent pierced the 
soul of his mistress—her reason left her—“ No,” she 
cried, “ no—I will not survive thee,” and seized his 
sword: she was disarmed, the instant that she 
would have plunged it into her bosom !—he beckon- 
ed that she should approach him, and when she 
came to him, he locked his arm around her, and af- 
ter two painful efforts to speak, he said with ajsigh, 
“ live my Charlotte, to console my mother,” and ex- 
pired. ’Tis impossible to paint the scene, or de- 
scribe the grief, which every one felt who knew him. 
There were but two men wounded in the expedi- 
tion, and the Compte was the only one killed. 

When I passed through Berlm, in July, 1779, 
this lady had not recovered her reason. 





KINDAR BURIAL SERVICE. 

During the funeral ceremony, which is 
solemn and affecting, the Brahmins ad- 
dress the respective elements in words to 
the following purpose: 

O Earth! to thee we commend our 
brother: of thee he was formed, by thee 
he was sustained, and unto thee he now 
returns. 

O Fire! thou hast claimed our bro- 
ther: during life he subsisted by thy in- 
fluence in nature; to thee we commit his 
body, thou emblem of purity. May his 
spirit be purified on entering a new state 
of existence. 

O Air! while the breath of life conti- 
nued, our brother respired by thee; his 
last breath is now departed; to thee we 
yield him. 

O Water! thousdidst contribute tothe 
life of our brothers thou wast one of his 
sustaining elements. His remains are 
now dispersed: receive thy share of him, 
who has now taken ameverlasting flight! 





PHILOSOPHIC COURTSHIP. 

Sir Isaac Newton was persuaded by 
one of his friends to marry; he excused 
himself in saying be had no time to court 
a wife; his friends said they would assist 
by sending to his apartment a woman of 
worth.—He thanked them for their offer, 
and promised to receive a visit fromber ; 
his friends applied to the women, and re- 
quested her to dispense with the usual 
ceremonies of courtship, and wait on the 
philosopher, which she consented to do 
When she came to his apartment and 
produced her letter of recommendaticn, 
he received ber politely; filled and fired 
his pipe; sat down by her side; took 
hold of her hand, and conversed on the 
subject.—Before they had brought the 
points to a close, some questions about 
the magnitude and motion of the heaven- 
ly bodies struck his mind with such force, 





that he forgot what be was about—he 
turned his eyes up to heaven, took the 
pipe out of bis mouth, with his left hand, 
and being lost in his study, without de- 
sign -took the lady’s hand, which he held 
in his own, and with one of her fingers 
crowded the tobacco in the bowl of his 
pipe; held it there so long that her heart 
as well as her finger took fire, and she in 
a huff sprung up and went off, leaving the 
philosopher to finish his study alone. 

















FROM THE MASSACHUSETTS SPY. 
THE WEDDING. 
Two bright beings I saw, in unsorrowing youth, 
Pledge their holiest vows in the language of truth, 
And declare that while life’s bounding pulses should 
roll— 
Thus lastingly—soul should be blended with soul. 


He stood in the pride of his youth—a fair form, 

His spirit yet noble—his feelings yet warm— 

An Eagle—to shelter the Dove with his wing— 

An Elm—where the light twining tendrils might 
cling. 


Some dark curling tresses—a beautiful braid, 

Interwoven with flowers, on her forehead was laid ; 

A pure golden chain o’er her white neck was 
thrown, 

And a pale azure girdle encircled her zone. 


Her robe was as white as the ocean-wave’s foam, 
Or as snow when it rests in its far-away home, 
Fre it leaves the high heavenly place of its birth 
To meit and be lost on our desolate earth. 


And I thought too, while silently gazing on them, 

That their bosoms were brightefi’'d with love’s peer- 
less gem, 

And that Hope had thrown over life’s thorn-planted 
way, 

Her loveliest bloom, and her sunniest ray-— 


That laughing-eyed Joy had just routed old Care, 

And, crown’d with new roses, was revelling there ; 

He smil’d, and declar’d that Aés day should not end, 

While Music would soothe him or Beauty would 
tend. 


I sigh’d too, to think, and I trembled to fear, 

That Love might be jogging in one little year : 

That Hope’s mountain-rose might soon wither and 
fade, 

And Joy in the cold grave of Sorrow be laid. 


But I pray’d and I hop’d that it might not be so, 

That still theehould love both in weal and in wo, 

And the chain they have link’d in life’s sorrowless 
prime, 

Might not be corroded nor weaken’d by time. 


> FOR THE GARLAND. 
TO MISS S . 


’Tis not thy flowing hair of orient gold, 

Nor those bright eyes, like sapphire gems that glow, 
Nor cheek of blushing rose, nor breast of snow, 
The varying passions of the heart could hold. 
Those locks too.soon shall own a silv’ry ray— 
Those radiant orbs their magic fires forego : 
Insatiate Time shall steal those tints away, 

Warp thy fair form, and bend thy beauties low. 


But the rare wonders of thy polish’d mind, 
Shall mock the empty menace of decay ; 

The gem that in thy spotless breast enshrin’d, 
Glows with the light of intellectual ray, 

Shall, like the brilliant, scorn each borrow’d aid, 
And, deck’d with native lustre, never fade. 


Hanrers-Fennr, Dec, 25, ROSIA. 














